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Foreword. 


Having  been  the  first  Oxford  Prizeman  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
and  written  in  1891  a  lengthy  and  systematic  defence  of  Free 
Trade,  which  was  published  and  widely  circulated  by  the 
Club  under  the  title  of  Industrial  Freedom,  /  am  un- 
imlling  to  sever  my  connection  with  those  ivith  whom  I  have 
until  lately  been  in  political  sympathy  without  offering  an 
explanation  of  what  may  seem  to  them  a  change  of  opinion, 
although  to  myself  it  seems  a  logical  conclusion  from  opinions 
which  ten  years  ago  we  held  in  common. 

B.  R.  Wise. 

3,  Plowden  Buildings. 
December,  1905. 


SOME  FORMER  OPINIONS  OF  THE 
COBDEN  CLUB. 


[The  following  opinions  enunciated  by  the  authority  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  at  a  time  when  Imperial  and  Foreign 
trade  relations  had  not  become  the  issues  of  local  British 
parties,  may  not  be  without  interest  at  the  present  time.] 

"  With  our  parochial  tendency  to  generahse  from  specific  British  facts, 
as  if  they  were  necessarily  exhaustive  in  each  case,  and  to  argue  as  if 
every  other  country  were  circumstanced  precisely  as  we  are  ourselves,  we 
have  not  eeased  to  talk  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature  that  exports  should 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  a  maximum  of  exports 
should  follow  upon  the  one-sided  removal  of  duties  at  the  importing 
*  frontier,'  and  we  have  refused  to  admit  that  any  country  can  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  its  imports, 
viz.,  to  its  consumers,  that  the  tariffs  of  the  countries  it  trades  with  should 
be  modified.  .  .  Everything  which  limits  your  exporting  power  limits 
your  importing  power.  Every  foreign  duty  therefore  withholds  something 
from  the  home  consumer.  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  school  are  so  exclusively 
bent  on  demonstrating  the  one  side  of  the  truth,  viz.,  '  that  exports  are 
limited  by  imports,'  that  they  seem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  the  other 
side,  viz.,  '  that  imports  are  limited  by  exports.'    .  . 

"  A  man  might  combine,  with  perfect  fidelity  to  Free  Trade  principles, 
the  belief  that  by  a  system  of  tariff  reprisals,  the  great  object  of  a  general 
removal  of  restriction  might  be  effected." 

("  Commercial  Treaties ;  Free  Trade,  and  Internationalism.  Four 
letters  by  a  Disciple  of  Richard  Cobden."    1870.    [Sir  R.  B.  D.  Morier.] 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  political  considerations  involved  in  the 
tariff  controversy  are  paramount  to  anything  which  can  be  urged  on 
purely  economic  grounds." 

("  Industrial  Freedom  :  A  Study  in  Politics."  By  B.  R,  Wise.  1892. 
Published  and  circulated  by  the  C(jbden  Club.) 

"  In  thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men,  or  even  as  this 
foreigner,  the  British  Pharisee  must  not  be  allowed  to  deceive  himself  by 
a  phrase.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  derive  half  our  revenue  from 
customs  and  excise,  our  fiscal  system  may  be  very  convenient,  but  our 
Irade  is  not  jrci'." 

(Sir  Louis  Mallfil  in  Sir  Louis  was  the  colleague  of  Cobden  in 

negotiating  the  C'omtncicial  Treaty  with  i'Vance.) 


A  CORRESPONDENCE. 


28,  Victoria  S^^reet,  S.W. 

15TH  Aug.,  1905. 

Sir, 

I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  to 
ask  you,  in  view  of  some  criticisms  of  the  principles  of  the 
Club  made  by  you,  whether  you  desire  your  name  to  be 
retained  on  its  list  of  members. 

I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)       G.  H.  Perris. 

The  Hon.  B.  Ringrose  Wise,  K.C. 


3,  Plowden  Buildings, 

Temple,  E.C. 

i6th  Aug.,  1905. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst,,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  to  what  "  criticisms  of  the  principles  of  the  Club  " 
your  Committee  refers. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  B.R.Wise, 

G.  H.  Perris,  Esq. 
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I7TH  August,  1905. 


Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  I  beg  to  refer 
you  to  the  Times  report  of  an  address  said  to  have  been 
given  by  you  on  April  7th  at  the  Compatriots'  Club,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  preferential  policy  was  defended, 
and  a  statement  made  in  regard  to  correspondence  between 
yourself  and  the  Cobden  Club  which  seemed,  to  the 
Committee,  at  least,  inadequate  ;  to  a  letter  to  the  Times 
of  June  13th  on  the  subject  of  "dumping,"  reproduced  in 
the  Monthly  Notes  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  where  you 
are  referred  to  at  once  as  "  a  member  of  the  Cobden 
Club"  and  "an  ardent,  supporter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy ";  and  an  address  to  the  Primrose  League  at 
Winsley  Hall,  where  you  are  reported,  in  the  Shrewsbury 
Chronicle  of  August  iith,  as  referring  to  yourself  as  going 
to  Australia  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  coming 
back,  *'  after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  20  years, 
feeling,  politically  speaking,  like  the  boy  who  had  fallen 
out  of  a  balloon,"  and  as  then  going  on  to  give  a  strong 
support  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)       G.  H.  Perris. 

The  Hon.  B.  Ringrose  Wise,  K.C. 

[To  this  Mr.  Wise  replied  by  asking  for  permission  to 
defer  his  answer,  as  he  was  going  abroad,  and  the  request 
was  courteously  conceded.] 
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I7TH  Oct.,  1905. 


Sir, 

I  owe  too  much  to  the  Cobden  Club,  and  particularly 
to  its  founder,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  to  lightly  take  any 
course  which  is  displeasing  to  its  members.  I  recognise, 
too,  the  courtesy  of  your  recent  communications. 

I  am,  however,  unable  to  admit  that  because,  like  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  (who  remains,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the 
Club),  I  advocate  the  policy  of  preferential  trading 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  I  have  in  any 
way  lost  my  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Free  Trader.  On 
the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  the  question  of  "Protection" 
v..  "Free  Trade,"  as  it  was  understood  by  Mr.  Cobden,  is 
not  raised  by  this  proposal  to  bind  the  Empire  together 
by  ties  of  commerce  as  well  as  sentiment  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  was  pre-eminently  a  great  Englishman  and 
of  great  sagacity,  would  be  found,  were  he  alive  to-day, 
supporting  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  efforts  to  consolidate 
the  Empire,  even  at  the  risk,  in  doing  so,  of  being  expelled 
from  the  Cobden  Club. 

You  will  recall  that  in  1861  Mr.  Cobden  took  a  similar 
risk  when  he  negotiated  the  French  Commercial  Treaty 
without  regard  to  what  Mr.  John  Morley  has  termed,  in 
narrating  the  episode,  "  the  verbal  jingle  of  an  abstract 
dogma,"  and  that  he  in  consequence  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  "  Cobdenites  "  of  his  own  day. 

Moreover,  I  have  the  less  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
views  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Cobden 
Club,  because  in  my  work.  Industrial  Freedom,  which 
was  published  and  circulated  by  the  Club  in  1891,  I 
repeatedly  pointed  out — not,  I  admit,  w4th  prescience  (for 
who  could  foresee  the  stirring  of  the  dry  bones  ?)  but  from 
the  sttess  of  logic — that  high  political  considerations  must 
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always  impose  a  limit  to  the  practical  application  of  Free 
Trade  principles  ;  and  I  particularly  instanced  the  cases  of 
National  Defence  and  Imperial  Unity.  In  1903  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Club  requested  my  permission  to  publish  anew 
edition  of  this  book,  which  I  readily  granted,  provided 
that  the  passages  in  which  I  had  enforced  this  doctrine, 
and  to  which  I  specifically  referred  in  my  reply  were  not 
altered.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
but  I  notice  that  a  new  edition  of  Industrial  Freedom 
has  not  appeared ! 

Your  letter  compels  me  to  pursue  this  matter  a  little 
further. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  my  book,  as  was  recognised 
both  by  your  Committee  and  reviewers,  was  the  clearness 
and  consistency  with  which  it  separated,  for  the  first  time, 
the  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  from  the 
political.  The  nature  of  this  difference  is  thus  expressed 
(pp.  77-8o)- 

"  Neither  Protection  nor  Free  Trade  can  be  discussed 
as  a  purely  economic  question.  Each  policy  involves 
political  as  well  as  economic  considerations.  .  .  Viewed 
as  a  question  to  be  settled  by  economic  arguments,  the  test 
of  either  policy  is  its  result  upon  the  production  of  wealth. 

.  .  If  it  increases  the  aggregate  of  wealth  possessed  by 
a  country,  a  fiscal  policy  is  economically  good ;  if  it 
lessens  the  aggregate,  it  is  economically  bad.  Viewed, 
however,  as  a  question  of  politics,  the  test  of  a  fiscal 
policy  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  question, 
'  What  is  best  for  the  well-being  of  a  nation  as  a  whole  ? ' 

.  .  .  In  many  ways  political  considerations  may 
override  conclusions  of  economic  reasoning.  .  .  .  The 
welfare  of  a  nation  is  composed  of  many  elements,  and  the 
paths  towards  it  are  extremely  numerous,  so  that  many 
aspects  of  a  political  question  must  of  necessity  lie  beyond 
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the  range  of  any  purely  economic  argument.  .  .  Even 
the  most  extreme  Free  Trader  would  hesitate  before  he 
allowed  a  foreign  line  of  steamers  to  have  the  exclusive 
carriage  of  the  ocean  mails  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  .  .  .  Another  familiar  instance  of  the  over- 
riding of  the  economic  by  political  considerations  is 
afforded  by  the  salutary  practice  of  subsidising  ocean- 
going merchant  steamers  of  a  high  class  on  condition  that 
.  .  .  .  they  can  take  their  place  as  cruisers  in  time 
of  war.  .  .  .  Occasions  must  also  arise  in  the  history 
of  a  nation  when  motives  of  humanity,  regard  for  safety, 
or  other  urgent  reasons  compel  wise  rulers  to  subordinate 
consideration  of  economics." 

I  would  also  refer  you  to  pp.  93,  103,  109,  121,  262-3,  and 
312,  w^here  the  same  idea  is  developed. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  argument  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  is  unassailable,  and  that  it  can  be  mathematically 
proved  that  free  imports  both  cause  a  more  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  immediately  exchangeable  commodities,  and  also 
contribute  to  their  more  equal  distribution  at  a  given 
moment.  Since,  however,  the  economic  argument  deals 
with  the  static^  of  commerce  rather  than  with  its 
possible  and  probable  developments,  the  practical  question 
to  be  determined  is  not  only  "  Which  policy.  Free  Trade  or 
Protection,  causes  the  larger  accumulation  of  wealth 
presently  or  in  the  immediate  future  ?"  but  "  Which,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  namely — the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  its  distribution,  the  industrial  development  of  the 
community,  its  position  relatively  to  foreign  powers  both 
commercially  and  politically,  etc.,  etc., — is  most  conducive 
to  the  highest  form  of  national  development  ?  " 

These  two  lines  of  argument  are  obviously  distinct ; 
Adam  Smith,  for  instance  (whose  right  to  be  called  a  Free 
Trader  would  hardly  be  questioned  by  the  Cobden  Club), 
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writes  in  The  Wealth  of:  Nations,  "  Defence  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,"  and  justified,  by  reference  to  this 
saying,  his  support  of  the  Navigation  Laws  ;  and  Cobden 
showed  himself  equally  free  from  slavery  to  phrases  when 
he  advocated  the  use  of  the  King's  ships  for  the  transport 
of  emigrants  to  the  British  colonies.  ? 

It  is  true  that,  while  inquiring  in  Industrial  Freedom  into 
the  validity  of  the  political  arguments,  I  did  not  examine 
in  detail  those  which  are  based  upon  considerations  of 
National  Defence  or  National  Unity  ;  and  for  this  omission 
I  must  plead  as'  an  excuse  that  I  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
AVho,  in  i8gi,  when  the  book  was  printed  (it  was  begun  in 
1885),  could  have  foreseen  those  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  of  international  commerce  during 
the  last  14  years  ?  Or  that  out  of  the  new  perils  to  which 
England  is  exposed  there  would  grow  through  all  the 
Empire  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  force  finding  and  making 
clear  the  path  of  safety  in  Union  ?  I  admit  that  I  never 
dared  indulge  in  such  a  day-dream  as  I  have  seen  made  reg,l 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Now,  I  presume  the  Club  will  agree  with  me  (i)  that  it 
is  essential  that  England  should  retain  her  commercial 
supremacy,  on  which  her  political  supremacy  depends,  and 
(2)  that  the  union  of  the  British  Empire  is  desirable. 

Once  grant  these  two  objects  of  our  policy,  and  the 
inquiry  becomes  at  first  one  into  facts.  Is  it  true  that  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  England  is  being  threatened  ? 
On  this  point  I  felt  doubt  until  I  had  studied  with  care  the 
voluminous  returns  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
it  became  ^is  plain  to  me  as  I  believe  it  will  become  to  all 
who  will  follow  my  example,  that  grave  injury  has  been 
already  done  to  England's  trade  by  foreign  tariffs,  and  that 
the  future  is  full  of  danger.  It  would  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  letter  to  justify  this  belief,  but  I  would  refer 
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you  to  a  short  work  by  one  who,  like  myself,  is  a  convinced 
and  trained  Free  Trader,  Professor  Ashley,  who's  book, 
entitled  Tariff  Reform,  should  remove  many  prejudices. 

Suppose,  then,  that  facts  do  prove  that  all  is  not  well 
with  British  trade,  and  that  foreign  tariffs  largely  cause  the 
evil,  surely  I  may,  without  inconsistency,  conclude  that 
this  is  a  case  in  which  political  considerations  might  so  far 
outweigh  economic  as  to  justify  retaliation  against 
foreigners  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  by  this  means  trade 
will  be  made  freer  ?  And  if  you  reply,  "  Why,  then,  in  3^our 
book  did  you  not  advocate  retaliation  ? "  my  answer  is 
that  since  I  wrote  the  conditions  of  international  commerce 
have  wholly  altered,  owing  mainly  to  the  growth  of  trusts 
and  to  the  organisation  of  States,  through  the  use  of  tariffs, 
into  competing  units. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  facts  and  conclusions,  but  I  can- 
not fairly  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  because  under 
present  conditions  and  for  certain  limited  purposes  I  would 
favour  retaliation. 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of  preferential  trade  is  the 
huperial.  Here,  again,  you  may  dispute  my  view  that 
preferential  trade  will  be  an  aid  to  closer  union,  but  if  I 
believe  (as  I  do  most  strongly)  that  not  only  will  this  bring 
us  closer  together,  but  that  without  closer  trade  relations 
the  Empire  may  drift  apart,  then  I  am  guilty  of  no  incon- 
sistency ;  because  no  stronger  case  can  be  made  out  for  that 
supersession  of  economic  by  political  considerations  which 
is  assumed  to  be  admissible  in  certain  cases  in  every 
chapter  of  Industrial  Freedom. 

I  wish,  indeed,  that  this  question  could  be  discussed 
without  the  prejudice  which  is  created  by  the  terms 
"  Protection  "  and  "  Free  Trade."  To  my  mind  the  question 
is  one  of  politics.     Germany  attempted  to  punish  Canada 
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by  putting  a  penal  duty  on  her  imports  into  Germany, 
because  Canada,  in  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, preferred  to  trade  with  kinsfolk.  Can  England 
submit  to  this  ?  What  was  Canada's  turn  yesterday  may 
be  Australia's  to-morrow.  And  how  does  the  most  learned 
disquisition  on  the  economic  value  of  free  imports  help  us 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  should  be  our  conduct  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  not  a  matter  at  all  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection, 
but  rather  of  national  honour  and  self-preservation  in  which 
the  abstract  conclusions  of  economy  offer  no  guide.  But 
here,  again,  suppose  you  disagree  with  me  and  think  that 
Germany  should  be  allowed  to  hit  at  England's  trade 
through  Canada  exactly  as  she  pleases,  yet  still  you  must 
admit  that  legislation  like  that  w^hich  Germany  has 
directed  against  Canada,  denies  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  a  follower  of  Cobden  might  surely 
believe  that  in  such  a  case,  if  one  had  to  choose  between 
free  imports  and  a  free  Empire,  one  should  prefer  a  free 
Empire. 

,1! 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  do  not  understand  why  my 
remarks  about  the  changed  attitude  of  a  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  towards  new  political  developments  should 
arouse  the  susceptibilities  of  my  fellow  members.  For  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  Cobden  Club  was  dis- 
associated as  a  body  from  the  accidental  divisions  of  party 
politics.  Consequently  I  cannot  admit  that  I  can  be 
called  to  account  as  a  member  of  the  Club  for  having 
pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  the  essential  differences  of 
politics,  Liberals  and  Conservatives  appear  to  have  been 
changing  places  during  the  last  20  years,  and  that  which 
was  formerly  the  party  of  inquiry  and  progress  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  party  of  negation  and  drift. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Club  will 
continue  to  perform  the  high  duty  of  using  its  traditional 
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authority  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  impartial  investigation, 
and  thus  mitigate  the  more  than  theological  acrimony 
which  is  becoming  a  characteristic  of  economic  discussions. 

I  am, 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)       B.  R.  Wise. 

G.  H.  Perris,  Esq. 


Oct.  31ST.,  1905. 

Sir,, 

I  laid  your  letter  before  the  Committee  of  the  Cobden 
Club  at  its  last  meeting,  and  I  was  instructed  to  thank  you 
for  the  courtesy  of  its  tone.  They  appreciate  also  the 
clearness  Vv^ith  which  you  express  your  views.  The 
Committee  cannot,  however,  accept  your  statement  of 
economic  facts  as  accurate,  or  admit  that  you  represent  the 
views  of  the  Club ;  and  they  do  not  believe  that  the  ties 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  are  likely  to  be 
drawn  closer  by  the  means  you  propose  to  adopt.  The 
Committee  prefer,  however,  to  leave  it  to  yourself  to 
consider  the  question  of  remaining  a  member  of  the  Club 
in  view  of  its  principles  and  policy. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)       G.  H.  Perris. 

The  Hon.  B.  R.  Wise. 
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lyjii  Nov.,  1905. 


Sir, 

While  I  deeply  regret  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Committee  and  myself  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
Free  Trade  principles,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  guilty  of 
something  like  a  breach  of  hospitality,  if  under  the  circum- 
stances I  were  to  insist  upon  continuing  a  member  of  the 
Club. 

I  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  forward 
my  resignation  to  the  Committee. 

Having  been  so  long  and  prominently  associated  with 
the  Club,  I  think  that  I  may  fairly  ask  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  my  resignation  should  be  laid  before  the 
members.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  send  a  copy  of  our 
correspondence  to  every  member  of  the  Club,  and  should 
accordingly  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  forward  me  a 
list. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  correspondence  public  in 
any  other  way. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)       B.  R.  Wise. 

The  Secretary,  the  Cobden  Club. 


Nov.  25TH,  1905. 


Sir, 

I  am  desired  by  my  Committee  to  acknowledge  your 
communication  of  Nov.  7th,  and  to  express  their  regret 
that  in  the  circumstances  they  see  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  your  resignation.  I  enclose  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  your  request,  a  copy  of  our  last  annual  report,  con- 
taining the  list  of  members. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)       G.  H.  Perris. 


The  Hon.  B.  R.  Wise. 
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